63                                STORM   OVER  THE   LAND
facts were that a United States 40-gun frigate, the Merrimac, sunk at Gosport
abouc a year before, had been raised by the Confederates, fitted with a cast-
iron ram, and covered, with 4-inch iron plates. Moving out from Norfolk on
Saturday afternoon, she liad met in battle two Union war vessels, the
Congress and the Cumberland, and shot and rammed their wooden hulls till
they were helpless. Another Union war vessel the Minnesota, also wooden,
had been ran aground. And the news was that the Merrimac would smash her
OD Sunday morning and then be free to move on Washington or New York.
Welles told tlie President of their one hope, their one chance, the Monitor,
a new type of sea fighting craft, arrived at Hampton Roads the night before.
Then from Hampton Roads came the story of what happened. Towed
by a tug out of New York Harbour three days before, the little Monitor
met rough weather; water broke over the engines, down the blower pipes
and smokestacks; hand pumps were rigged and worked; then the wind and
high waves went down, or the Monitor would have gone to sea bottom. Once
again fighting rough sea in shoals the captain and crew wondered if the
hawser running to the tug would hold. It did. That was luck, or Providence.
They rode ouc two storms. So far, so good.
At last they came to Hampton Roads, saw the shattered ship Congress
burning, took a pilot on board and steamed near the Minnesota, a wooden
frigate. They were a tired crew on the Monitor, twice nearly sunk, no food
but hard sea biscuit on a. storm-soaked vessel, and no sleep in forty-eight
hours. Their commander, Lieutenant John Worden, said no captain ever
had a better crew; the crew swore their captain was the best that ever walked
a deck. As the Merrimac carne on toward the Minnesota the next morning,
the little Monitor made straight for her, a David against a Goliath, ten guns on
the Merrimac against two on the Monitor, *A cheesebox on a raft/ *a tin can
on a shingle/ that was the Monitor, equipped with a revolving steel tower or
turret, so that she could shoot from any position; and her raftlike deck was
so low that the big Merrimac could not ram her.
During the shooting the tiny Monitor moved and manoeuvred around the
giant Merrimac like a fast bantamweight boxer circling a ponderous heavy-
weight. The big one crashed its ten guns against the little one. And the little
one did. not move except to answer with its two guns. A deep thrill went
round the hearts of the men handling the guns in the Monitor turret when the
first heavy slugs of the Merrimac thundered their impact on the outside of the
turret. The men looked gladly into each other's faces as if to say: 'She's a
tough giant but this shortboy is tougher/ Sometimes it was hard to start the
turret revolving. They hoped it would not snarl.
'Once the Merrimac tried to ram us/ wrote S. Dana Greene, lieutenant
commander, - 'but Worden avoided the direct impact by skilful use of the